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A Double Birthday Celebratior 


_ of you has a day in the year that is very specially your ows 
your birthday. Your favorite magazine is like you in that it, t 
has a birthday! A long, long time ago, WEE WIsDOM was born, D 
you ever wonder why the magazine you love to read happened to 
born? Let me tell you why WEE WisDoM came to be. 

Myrtle Page Fillmore was living in Kansas City with her husbaf 
and her three small boys. She was beautiful in spirit as well as in bod 
She had lovely hazel eyes and beautiful auburn hair that liked to q 
about her face. But Mrs. Fillmore had been told by the doctors that g 
could live only a few months. She loved her family dearly, and shed 
not want to leave them. She prayed, and the thought came to her th 
God was her Father and she was His child. God was not sick and cou 
never be sick. If she was God's child, made in His image, then she cou 
not be sick either. She kept thinking about this. As she talked to G 
about it day after day, she grew stronger and stronger until she wast 
longer ill. The little family was happy, for the mother could now ent 
into their fun and laughter. ‘ 

Mrs. Fillmore was joyous over her newly found health, and @ 
wanted to help others get well, so she started praying with anyone wi 
needed her prayers. Soon there were many coming to her, and amof 
them were many children. Since she had little boys of her own, gf 
especially wanted to help children to know that God is their Father af 
that they need not be ill if they have faith in Him. She could help th 
neighbor children, but she wanted to help all children. Then she hi 
an idea: She would give them a magazine of their own, where she co 
talk to them each month and help them to live happy, helpful lives. 3 
named the magazine WEE WisDOM because it carries wee bits of God 
wisdom to all its readers. ' 

This happened sixty-two years ago this month. And because Mf 
Fillmore’s birthday was also in August, WEE WisDom is having a doub 
birthday celebration. For our part in the surprise, we have added eigh 
fun-filled pages to the magazine this month. We hope you will like 
birthday number as much as we have enjoyed preparing it for you. 


Editor. 


Published monthly by UNITY SCHOOL OF CHRISTIANITY, Lee’s Summit, M 
Entered as second-class matter at the post office at Lee’s Summit, Mo. Accepted fd 
mailing at special rate of postage provided for in section 1103, act of Oct. 3, 191 
authorized Oct. 27, 1922. Braille subscriptions are sent free to the blind who are famil 
with Grade 2. 

Editor: Jane Palmer, Associate Editor: Anna Thompson. 

Unity School publishes Unity, Weekly Unity, Good Business, Daily Word, You, Unit 
Sunday-School Leaflet, and Wee Wisdom. All these periodicals may be obtained fro! 
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+ Ye Dear Little Tree 


“Dear little tree, on the top of my hill, 
What do you do when the eve is still 
And shadows creep?” 


“Dear little tree, on my hilltop high, 
What do you do when the morning sky 
Is pink and gray?” 


“Why, a lullaby breeze blows out of the west, | “Why, I stretch all my branches, high and low, 
And I rock my birdlings, snug a’nest, And flutter my leaves so the birdlings know 
To sleep, to sleep.” It’s day, it’s day.” 
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‘6H, SAM!” Marybell cried. “Don’t go 


night. Please, Sam, let’s take the highway.” 

“You act like a baby instead of a nine-year-old 
girl. You won't fall off; you never have. And if 
you do, you can swim. It takes a long time to go 
around by the highway, and we have to be back 
by four o'clock. So stop being afraid and come 
along.” 

Without waiting for an answer, Sam Archer 
started swiftly toward the woods that lay be- 
tween his father’s chicken farm and the little 
town. 

They had planned to go yesterday to buy their 
mother’s birthday gift, but a telegram had ar- 
rived asking their father to come to a meeting 
in the city, and he had left at once. Sam knew 
how important the meeting was, for it could 
mean a contract to supply a big hotel with fresh 
eggs at good prices. And this meant a new pick- 
up truck for Dad to use and a new sink and 
cabinets in the kitchen for Mom. It meant, too, 
that even with Mom helping him grade the eggs 
Sam would have almost twice as much work to 
do. But Dad said he was as good as any man, 
even if he was not quite twelve years old. 

“Sam, wait a minute! You're going too fast. 
I can’t keep up. Just ‘cause I wanted to take the 
highway you needn’t get mad and run all the 


4 


through the woods this time. I’m scared® | 


of that old log, and you know it. The water - 
will be right up under it after the rain last ° 


The Gitt 


By Olive Rambo Cook 


way,” Marybell panted as she caught up with 
him. 

“I’m not mad; I’m just in a hurry.” Sam turned 
to his sister with a teasing grin. ‘Maybe it’s 
carrying that heavy pocketbook that slows you 
down.” 

Marybell grinned, too, and squeezed the red 
pocketbook lovingly against her breast. Then 
she opened it once more and held it toward her 
brother. “I can hardly believe it’s right here. 
Enough money to buy the pearl beads and— 
maybe some earrings. Oh, Sam, won’t our mother 
look beautiful?” 

“She sure will,” Sam said softly; and he 
thought of how hard his mother had worked 
since they moved from the city a year ago—with 
little time to dress up and go places. Jennifer 
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SDOM 


was only three months old then and now she 
was walking. 

He walked a little slower, and Marybell 
padded along quietly after him. He knew she 
dreaded crossing the creek, and maybe he should 
have gone the other way; but it seemed so silly 
for her to be afraid of the log when she walked 
the high beam in the haymow and thought it 
was fun. And today they needed every minute. 

Sam was so busy with his thoughts that they 
came to the log almost before he realized it. 
He stopped and smiled encouragingly at his 
sister, but there was no smile on Marybell’s 
face as she looked at the muddy water under- 
neath the log. 

“Sam—lI just can’t! I just can’t!” 
she wailed, trembling with fear. 

“Yes, you can, too.” Sam reached 
for her hand. “Don’t think of the 
water; think of the gift. Come on. 
I'll go slow.” 

Marybell took a quick, sharp 
breath and didn’t say a word, but 
Sam could feel her hand shaking as 
she followed closely behind him. 
They were halfway across when 
suddenly Marybell screamed; for a 


terrible moment Sam braced himself, 
while Marybell teetered back and 
forth over the muddy water. Then, 
she regained her balance, and almost 
creeping, they finally reached the 
other side. 

“The next time you——” Sam 
began angrily, and then his face 
turned white as he looked at the 
pocketbook dangling in his sister's 
hand. It was gaping wide open, and 
every single coin was gone! 
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“It flew open when—I slipped—on the log,” 
Marybell sobbed heartbrokenly. “Oh, Sam, Sam 
—I didn’t mean to lose it. What’ll we do? Oh, 
what'll we do?” 

Sam sat down limply on a stump and put his 
head in his hands. 

“I don’t know,” he mumbled. “I just—don’t 
know.” He tried to think, but he could not. 
If only Dad were here—you could not ask your 
mother for money to buy her own gift. All their 
work and saving and planning—and then this. 
Slowly a hard knot of anger grew in his heart, 
and he raised his head and looked at his sister. 
But the sharp words died on his lips as the 


A woman and two children started up the walk. 
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thought of the long, 
smooth highway 
slipped into his mind 
and nudged his 
memory. He got 
wearily to his feet, 
crossed the log 
again, and found 
only one penny where 
they had struggled. 
Finally, Marybell 
stopped her sobbing 
and looked at Sam. 


“We've got to get something, somehow,” she 
choked. ‘““Mom’s got to have a gift. Oh, Sam, 
let’s ask God to help us.” 

“You think He’d help us out of this mess?” 
Sam asked bitterly. “We got ourselves into it.” 

“But don’t you remember when we lost Dad’s 
hammer we prayed to find it? And we did.” 

“That was different. It was just lost. It wasn’t 
in the mud at the bottom of the creek.” 

“But we have to do something.” Marybell 
began crying again. “Remember, Mom says we 
must pray, believing. Oh, Sam, we have to pray 
and we have to believe. Mom must have a gift 


for her birthday!” 


Sam looked into his sister’s pleading eyes. 
He thought for a minute and then nodded his 
head. “All right,” he said, “go ahead.” Mary- 
bell might be right. Maybe God would under- 
stand. He shut his eyes and waited. 

“Dear God,” Marybell began in a halting 
little voice, ““we’ve lost all our money, and to- 
morrow’s Mom’s birthday. We wanted a string 
of beads, but we'll take anything You send. 
Dad’s gone, but we believe You will help us. 


Amen.” 


Without another word Sam took Marybell’s 
hand, and they inched their way back across the 
log and started home. Very carefully they looked 
in the path, hoping that some of the money 
had leaked out and that their prayer would be 
answered, but not one coin was found. 

Mom looked surprised when they returned so 
early. “Did something happen? Marybell, have 


you been crying?” 


“We'll tell you all about it tomorrow,” Sam 
said as he picked up a bucket and started to- 


August 


By Florence Eakman 


The roads are dusty, the sun is hot, 
And daisies droop in the old wood lot, 
Where thistledown bursts from its prickly 
pod; 
And over the wands of goldenrod, 
It sails away to the bright blue sky; 
For autumn is coming, and summer 


must fly. 


ward the hen house, 

All the time that 
Sam was gathering 
eggs and carrying 
them to the packing 
room the prayer was 
in his thoughts. And 
when Mom left the 
baby for Marybell to 
care for and came to 
help him grade the 
eggs he almost told 
her. 


“I'm going to pray again,” Marybell whis- 
pered to Sam that night as she started to bed. 


“By morning something will happen. God won't 


a happy look in her eyes. 


forget.” There was a sureness in her voice and 


It was a long time before Sam went to sleep 
that night. He found fault with himself because 
he did not take the highway and with Marybell 
for being afraid to walk the log. But this did not 
bring the money back. Again and again the 
prayer echoed in his heart, and finally he te- 
peated it and drifted into a troubled sleep. 


In the morning it was bright and sunshiny— 


but nothing happened. Mom’s birthday was not 


mentioned; and as time went on, Sam became 
miserable and hopeless. He had just finished 
filling the chickens’ drinking fountains and was 
on his way to the house when a big blue car 
stopped in front and a woman and two children 
got out and started up the walk. The boy was 
a little younger than Sam, and the girl older than 
Marybell. Sam looked at the shiny big car and 
stylish clothes and wondered what the people 
could possibly want. Then his mother came run- 


ning out of the house and down the walk to 


meet them. 


“Why, Corienne Dudley!” he heard her cry, 
“where on earth did you come from?” And 
both women began to talk at once. 

“Corienne Dudley,” Sam puzzled a minute. 
“Why, she was Mom’s roommate at college, who 
was always coming to see her and never did. 
She’s the one who painted the big picture over 


the mantel. She is famous and has exhibits 


everywhere! 


(Please turn to page 24) 
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ISDOM 


LICIA Lane lived with her mother and fa- 
ther in a big, two-story white house in the 
country, about twenty-five miles from Long 
Beach, California. She loved horses and dogs. 
Her parents owned a large orange plantation. 
She had a black French poodle, and she had al- 
ways wanted a pony. 

One day about two weeks before her birthday, 
she was talking to her dog. 

“Poochie, pretty soon it will be my birthday. 
I will be twelve years old. I so want a pony, but 
I don’t know whether Father will get me one or 
not.” The dog looked up into her face and 
wagged his tail as if he knew what she had said. 
Just then Alicia’s father came around the house. 

“And what were you muttering about?” he 
asked laughingly. 

“Oh, Father! Please buy me a pony for my 
birthday,” she begged. 

“We'll see what we can do about it,” he an- 
swered. Alicia knew from the twinkle in her 
father’s eye that she would probably get the 
pony. 

Alicia and Poochie started down the path that 
led through the orange grove. She turned back 
and looked at her father. 

“Please, Father.” Her father smiled. 

Alicia and Poochie skipped down the path. 
They were very happy. The orange trees were in 
full bloom, and Alicia had never smelled a 
sweeter fragrance. 

“Oh, Poochie! Just think of all the fun we 
will have with the new pony!” 
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By Judy Sue Stephens 
(12 years) 
Whitley City, Ky. 


“Arf! Woof!” said Poochie. 

Alicia looked at Poochie. Poochie was growl- 
ing and snapping at something in the path. 
Alicia’s blood ran cold, and she drew back in 
horror, for there in the path lay a big copper- 
head, but it was not moving. Then Alicia re- 
membered something. Jimmy Angle had an imi- 
tation copperhead, and the point of one fang 
was broken off. The point of one fang of this 
copperhead was broken off, too. She laughed. 

“It’s all right, Poochie,” she said, and then 
added, “All right, Jimmy Angle! Come out from 
your hiding place!” | 

All was silent for a moment. Then Jimmy 
popped out from behind one of the orange trees. 

“Scared you, didn’t 1?” he laughed. 

“You!” she said, tossing her head. 

The three of them walked back up the path 
and out to Alicia’s playground. There they 
played until suppertime. 

After supper Mr. Lane said, “I thought maybe 
we could drive to Long Beach tonight to see the 
rodeo. I hear they have a few ponies for sale.” 

“Oh, Father! It’s so nice of you to take us!” 
Alicia exclaimed, her eyes shining. ° 

Soon they were in Long Beach, weaving their 
way through the heavy traffic. 

“My, isn’t there a lot of traffic,” said Mrs. 
Lane. 

“I hope we can find seats near the front,” re- 
plied Mr. Lane. 

Mr. Lane found a parking place about a block 

(Please turn to page 36) 
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What the Story Told Before 


The eleven-year-old Flynn twins, Michael and 
Alan, and their eight-year-old sister, Lucy, were de- 
lighted when their father announced that he was not 
to teach in summer school at the college. This meant 
that the entire family would go up to Grandfather 
Tatum’s mountain farm for the summer. When he 
retired from the ministry, Granddad Tatum moved to 
California to live with Uncle Bob. The Three did 
not remember him. Soon after the Flynns reached 
the farm, the mailman arrived with a letter from 
Granddad, saying he would join them for the sum- 
mer. The Three were unhappy at the thought of 
an old man like grandfather—and a minister—sharing 
their vacation. 

When Granddad did not arrive by plane, train, or 
bus, the Flynns were bewildered. 

“Maybe he will come by magic carpet,” giggled 
Lucy. Just then, with a screech of brakes, a very 
old car skidded to a stop. A tall, white-haired gentle- 
man hopped out. 

“It's your Granddad!” Daddy explained. “And 
Lucy seems to have had it right. I believe he did 
come by magic carpet.” 


“It’s Granddad!” 


By Rebecca K. Sprinkle 
Part Two 


OTHER AND DADDY dashed for the 

back porch the moment they recognized 
the driver of the old car that had just pulled 
up to the door. Michael, Alan, and Lucy, whom 
their parents called The Three, remained for a 
moment where they were. Their startled faces 
were framed by the window as they watched the 
tall, white-haired man give Mother a big bear 
hug and shake hands heartily with Daddy. 

“Daddy said it was Granddad.” Lucy almost 
whispered it as they watched. 

“Come on,” Mike muttered uncomfortably. 
“We might as well go on out. We'll have to 
sooner or later.’’ Slowly, The Three made their 
way to the porch. ; 

As they appeared, the tall old gentleman 
walked over to Lucy. “You’re my granddaugh- 
ter. Hello, Lucy!” he said. 

Then he shook hands with the twins. 
“Which is which?” he inquired. 

“I’m Mike.” 

“Tm Alan.” 

Each of the twins got a vigorous 
handshake. 

“Now, let me say right off,” Grand- 
dad announced in a positive voice, 
“that I'm delighted to be here. The 
more I thought about you all being here 
for the summer, the more I wanted to 
come. I had several reasons: First, | 
hadn't seen these Blue Ridge Mountains 
in eight years. And there’s something 
about them that’s like medicine to 4 
man!” 
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SDOM 


They all instinctively looked 
out toward the ridge of purple 
mountains that were touched 
by the late-afternoon sun. It did 
make you feel good just to look 
at them, The Three thought! 

“Second, there’s a funny lit- 
tle mystery that I want to solve 
before I get a year older. And I 
had to come right back here to 
this old farm to solve it.” 

The Three looked at one an- 
other. A mystery? What could 
Granddad mean? 

But the old gentleman con- 
tinued: ““And it seemed to me 
that The Three and I ought to have transporta- 
tion while I’m here. Now you two,” he indicated 
Mother and Daddy, “may be needing your car. 
So I just stopped at the used car lot in Waynes- 
boro when I got off the bus from Knoxville early 
this afternoon and told the man I wanted a car 
that would hold up for the summer. He figured 
this would last for three months at least, so 
I bought it.” 

He pointed with some pride to the old car. 
“It’s a 1928 model, and it has a rather unusual 
history. Fact is, that’s the thing that sold it to 
me. Come over here and have a look.” 

All six of them trooped over to the old car. 
“In the first place, you'll notice that it’s in good 
condition in spite of its age.” They all agreed. 
The brass was shining brightly. The fenders 
were undented. The leather upholstery was in 
good shape. 

“This car,” Granddad went on to explain, 
“was owned by old Mr. Banner, who used to 
publish the newspaper in Waynesboro. He was 
afraid of cars, and he dreaded to learn to drive. 
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But finally, when it got so out of style to keep 
a horse and buggy, he decided that he would 
have to give up and buy a car. He never did 
get over his dislike of cars though, and he re- 
fused to drive this one in any gear except low. 
He declared that he could go anywhere in town 
he wanted to in low gear! So he never learned 
to shift gears, except to go in reverse.” 

Suddenly Mike giggled. “But he couldn’t have 
done more than five or six miles an hour in low 
gear in that old car!” 

“That’s right.” Granddad smiled at Michael. 
“But that seemed fast enough to suit old Mr. 
Banner. They had another interesting story to 
tell about this car,’ Granddad continued as he 
opened the right front door. “Mr. Banner's wife, 
who always rode with him, was terribly afraid 
that they would be run into. She always kept 
yelling at her husband, ‘Blow the horn! Blow 
the horn!’ Well, her husband was too busy 
keeping the car in the road to use one hand to 
blow the horn. So the next year at Christmas, 
as a present to his wife, Mr. Banner had a but- 


/ 
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—_ 'That’s a good idea,” Granddad agreed. 
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By Florence Taylor 


Dear God, I ask 
Your help today; 
Please keep me safe 
At work and play. 


ton installed on her side of the car so she could 
do the horn-blowing.” 

Granddad pointed out a button on the right- 
hand side of the panel. “They say,” he con- 
tinued, “that it was quite a sight to see them 
going down main street in Waynesboro—old 
Mr. Banner driving along in low gear and his 
wife blowing the horn every other minute!” 

Suddenly The Three began to laugh. The 
picture that Granddad painted of the Banners’ 
taking a car ride tickled them all. Mike jumped 
in the front seat. ‘‘May I try blowing the horn 
with the button on this side?” he asked. 


“Certainly!” Granddad was emphatic. “I 
thought when we took trips around here this 
summer I'd have one of you three do the horn- 
blowing. I don’t intend to drive in low gear like 
Mr. Banner did, but taking these mountain 
curves will keep me busy, without worrying 
about blowing the horn.” 

Mike touched the button, and a hoarse, shrill 
horn bellowed out. Again The Three burst into 
laughter. ‘Say, that’s fun!” 

Now Lucy asked for a turn at the horn, and 
then Alan. “You can take turns when we make 
trips,” Granddad went on in a businesslike way. 
‘And the two in the back seat are to be in charge 
of signaling. Never can remember to get my 
arm out when I’m going to make a turn. I’ve 
got it all worked out!” 

“Gracious, Granddad!” Mother took her father 
by the arm. “Come on in and get washed up 
for supper. You must be worn out with that 


10 


trip you had all the way from the West Coast 
and then buying this car and driving it out from 
Waynesboro! But that old car is wonderful!” 
Mother laughed as they went into the house. 

The Three lingered to admire the car a mo- 
ment longer. They looked over the shiny little 
automobile carefully. 

“Say, we're going to have fun!’ It was Alan 
who suddenly voiced the feeling that was grow. 
ing on The Three. “Wasn't he swell to buy a car 
so he could take us places this summer?” 

During supper the Flynns told Granddad how 
they had tried to locate him that afternoon. 
“We tried the late-afternoon train from Ashe. 
ville,’ Mother said. Then she told about the 
various stops they had made. “We simply could- 
n't imagine how you would get here.” 

“And after we got home and Mother said 
she didn’t know how in the world you were 
going to come, I said maybe you were coming 
by magic carpet!” Lucy giggled. 

“I think that is a pretty good name for your 
car!” Daddy said heartily as he served the 
potato salad. 

“Magic Carpet!” Granddad beamed expan- 
sively. “You've named it, Lucy! That car ought 
to have a name, and that is it!” 


After supper The Three went out with Grand- 
dad to run the Magic Carpet into the old shed 
that was attached to the barn. “Got to keep her 
in good shape,” he reminded them. 

“I'd be glad to polish the brass when it needs 
it,” Alan volunteered. 

“Lucy and I could wash it, too,” Mike added. 

“That's a good idea,’ Granddad agreed as 
they started up to the house. “Old Mr. Banner 
and his wife certainly kept that car in good 
shape, and we must do the same. They had to 
sell it last week when they went to live with 
their son in Virginia. Both of them are in their 
eighties now.” 

“I'm glad you can still drive, Granddad.” Lucy 
slipped her hand into her grandfather's. 

“Oh, me!” Granddad laughed. “I’m just sixty- 
five. Lots of time left for me to drive around 
the country. And we are going to have some 
fine trips this summer. There are spots in this 
country that I want to see again—places I loved 
when I was a boy.” 
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“Granddad,” Mike suddenly stopped in the 
middle of the path to ask, “you said something 
about a mystery. Can we help you solve it? 
We love mysteries—all of us do. And we've 
read lots of mystery stories. Can you tell us 
what it is?” 

“Well,” their grandfather answered slowly, 
“it will probably turn out to be nothing at all. 
But I can’t get the thing out of my mind, and 
I'd like to settle it one way or another while I’m 
here. This is the story.” 

They had reached the porch now, and they 
all sat down in the big, comfortable rockers. 


Daddy was getting the nine o'clock news on 
the radio. Mother was writing a letter in the 
living room. 

“It’s really time you three went to bed,” she 
reminded them through the open window. But 
she didn’t sound as if she would insist. 

“Granddad’s telling us something,’ Alan 
called out. ‘““May we stay up just a little longer?” 

“Well, since your grandfather just arrived 
and it’s sort of a special occasion.” Mother 
turned back to her letter. 

“Please go on.” Alan said it softly. In the 
dim light from the living room, they could see 
their grandfather’s head with its shock of snow- 
white hair. 

The big man eased himself in the rocking 
chair. He paused a moment and listened to the 
night sounds. “Even the crickets sound better 
here in the mountains of North Carolina,” he 
declared softly. “The air is good and fresh, too. 
I'll sleep better tonight than I have in eight 
years. That’s when I was here last. This is a 
good place!” 


“Please go on about the mystery!” Now it 
was Lucy who brought her grandfather back 
from his musings. 


“Well.” Granddad said seriously, “When my 
mother and father lived on this farm, they had 
a good, faithful couple who helped them—Mr. 
and Mrs. Baker, who lived in a little house down 
across the pasture. Mr. Baker helped my father 
with the farming. Mrs. Baker helped my mother 
with the cooking and the sewing. She looked 
after us children, too, for she had no children 
of her own. We all loved Mrs. Baker—and her 
husband, too. 
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“Now, Mrs. Baker,’ Granddad continued, 
“lived to be ninety-two. Two years ago her niece 
with whom she lived wrote me a letter. She said 
that when Mrs. Baker was sick, the last month 
of her life, she seemed anxious to get a message 
to me. ‘Tell Fred Tatum,’ she told her niece, 
‘that I saved the gold for him. It’s hidden away 
in a safe place. He'll find it.’ 

“Her niece tried to get more information 
about what old Mrs. Baker meant by ‘the gold.’ 
She even asked her aunt where she had hidden 
it. But old Mrs. Baker would simply say, ‘Fred 
will know what I mean. I want him to have 
that gold. And he'll know where I put it.’” 


“Hidden gold! It’s just like a story!” Alan 
almost whispered it. “Oh, Granddad, do you 


By Florence Taylor 


Dear God, I pray 
That wars may cease 
And every nation 
May live in peace. 


suppose we can find it?” His voice trembled with 
excitement. 

“Now, son, don’t get excited!” Granddad 
cautioned Alan. “Mrs. Baker was very old when 
she gave her niece this message for me. It may 
have been that she was dreaming or imagining 
things that seemed real to her. But to satisfy 
myself, I've got to have a look around this old 
farm and see if I can find out what she 
meant.” 

“Do you know where she might have hidden 
the gold for you?” Mike asked. 

“No,” Granddad declared. “But if it is true 
that she did hide something that she wanted me 

(Please turn to page 28) 
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HE AUGUST sun poured fiercely down on 

the countryside, but it was not the heat that 
made David Harrison sweaty and nervous. It 
was what had happened in the hog lot when 
he was alone on the farm and his father and 
mother were in the city on important business. 
What a time for him to leave the gate to the 
hog lot open, and what a time for the old sow, 
Dulcie, to get restless with the heat and the 
squealing of her young ones and do what she 
had never done before—wander off and leave 
them. Somehow, he had to undo the mischief 
his carelessness had caused! 

Carefully, he checked Dulcie’s house. The 
guard boards that had kept her baby pigs from 
climbing out and following her must be tight 
enough to keep the pigs safe, no matter how 
long it took him to find her. He had almost 
finished when big, raw-boned Charley Brewer 
came hallooing up the lane. 

“Hi-yai!” David shouted to him, and Charley 
broke into a run. 

“The marshal’s got that Dulcie of yours in 
Pleasanton, locked up in his barn,” Charley 
panted. “He says she was running loose on Main 
Street, and that’s against the law. Where’s your 

a?” 

. David could hardly answer. Knowing where 
Dulcie was only added to his trouble! Marshal 
Olson was a good man; but he was stern, too. 
And it was against the law to let stock run 
loose. So David might not be able to bring 
Dulcie home, and her pigs needed her. From 
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By Lawrent Lee 


Copyright 1955 by Erma and Vera Waltner 


Pictures by Florence McCurdy 


N the way the little fellows squealed and 


snuffled around, it seemed that their 
mother must have been gone since early 
morning. Certainly, they were hungry and lone- 
some. If she did not get back to them, some of 
them might starve before they could be shifted 
to another feeding schedule. 
When he explained what had happened, worry 
cut deep into Charley’s face. 
“If you're going to see the marshal,” he said, 
“T'll go with you. Maybe I can help.” 


The boys took short cuts over the hills; but 
when they reached Marshal Olson’s office, he 
was not there. A young deputy sat behind the 
desk, his hat on the back of his head, his badge 
shining in the sunlight that poured through the 
window. 

Again, David explained what had happened. 
To him, it seemed that each time he told about 
leaving the gate open, his mistake looked worse. 

He said earnestly, “Her little pigs may starve 
if she doesn’t get home. Can’t you excuse her 
this time, and I'll be careful not to let her out 
again.” 

The deputy pushed his hat farther back and 
lifted his feet to the top of the desk. Plainly, 
he did not want to take the responsibility for 
Dulcie and her pigs. 

“Your hog might have got run over, young 
fellow,” he said. “Besides, the marshal wants 
our town to look up to date, like a city. So most 
likely he’d be mad if I let your sow loose. He 
locked her up, and he'll have to let her out.” 

“Where is he?” David asked anxiously. “May- 
be if I told him about her pigs, he’d under- 
stand.” 
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“Maybe,” said the deputy. “Maybe not. Any- 
way, he’s in the country on the other side of 
town. Some kid got lost, and there’s no telling 
when the marshal will be back.” 

David thought, “If he’s hunting for a lost 
child, there’s no use trying to find him. He could 
be almost anywhere.” 

He asked, “Would you tell me, sir, if Dulcie 
belonged to you, what would you do to get her 
out?” 

“Don’t know,” said the deputy. “Most usually 
the marshal doesn’t let livestock loose till he 
gets the owner into court so the judge has a 
chance to lecture him.” Then he must have felt 
sorry for David, for he added, “If that was my 
sow, I'd beat it home and get $10 and be wait- 
ing here when the marshal gets back. Sometimes 
he takes a bond and lets the stock go. Bond’s 
most always $10.” 

David gulped his thanks for the advice, and 
he and Charley hurried for the door. When 
they got there, Charley turned and said hotly: 
“You can tell Marshal Olson for me, mister, 
when I get old enough to vote, I won't vote for 
him. I don’t want a marshal who'll let little pigs 
starve just because their mother got onto Main 
Street. I think he’s as mean as they make them!” 

The deputy flushed angrily and started to rise, 
but Charley let the screen bang behind him. 

“That'll show them,” he growled when the 
two boys reached the walk. 

“T don’t know,” said David. “If 
he tells Marshal Olson, it’s apt to 
make him mad.” 

“I don’t care,” said Charley. “I 
meant what I said.” 

“Getting him mad won't do any 
good,” said David. 

“Did I make things worse?” 
Charley asked, a stricken look 
creeping into his face. “I’m awful 
sorry, Dave!” He pushed his hand 
into his pocket and brought out 
a quarter. “I saved this up. Take 
it to help pay for the bond.” 

David appreciated the offer, but 
he did not want to take the quar- 
ter. He knew that Charley must 
have worked hard to earn it; and 
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when other boys would have spent it for candy 
or pop or gum or anything else that struck their 
fancy, Charley saved his money so that when 
the time came he could buy something he 
needed. Still, David could see that if he refused 
to take it, Charley would be hurt. Besides, he 
was doubtful whether he could get $10 for the 
bond. He had a savings bank at home, which 
he could open, but it did not hold much. His 
mother always kept a little change under a paper 
on a shelf in the kitchen, and he was sure that 
she would want him to take whatever was there 
if it would help get Dulcie back to her pigs. 

His hand came out slowly. ‘Thanks, Charley,” 
he said. “I'll pay you back. But maybe I won’t 
have enough anyway.’ 

“What'll we do?” Charley exclaimed, dis- 
tressed. “We got to get her back to those 
squealers!” 

“First, I'll see what I can find at home. We'll 
go on from there,” David answered. 

“Aw—Dave!” Charley’s voice limped; then, 
surprisingly, he said, ‘“You go get what you can, 
and I'll see you later.” 

He whirled and made off down the street. 

David started for home. When he reached the 
lane, he could hear the little pigs squealing, 
loudly and unhappily; but he made his way 
straight to the house. The only way he could 
help them was to get their mother back to them. 


“I’ve got Charley Brewer in jail.” 
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He emptied the small metal bank in which he 
kept his savings. There was only $1.98. He went 
to the kitchen and got what was under the shelf 
paper. There were two half dollars, two quarters, 
three dimes, and a nickel. That was all. All he 
had was $4.08, and that was far from the $10 
he needed. He was on his way to the telephone 
to call their neighbor, Mr. Sloan, to see if he 
could borrow the rest when he heard a commo- 
tion at the hog lot. He ran to the window and 
looked out. Dulcie was running back and forth 
in front of the gate, trying to get to her ten 
small pigs! 

David was so glad to see her that he ran 
all the way to the gate. When he had opened it 
and Dulcie had pushed through, he followed 
her to her house so that he could make sure that 
in her eagerness she did not flounder in among 
her pigs and hurt them. 

When, at last, they were all settled down to 
the business of getting dinner, he started back 
to Pleasanton. He wanted to thank Marshal 
Olson for letting Dulcie out of his barn so she 
could come home. Besides, he wanted to do any- 
thing he could to make up for her wandering 
into Main Street and breaking the laws of the 
town. 

David was tired; but through his mind kept 
running something his father had told him many 
times. “It’s doing the hard things, Son, that 
makes a man strong. No one just meets an im- 
portant moment in his life and handles it like 
a hero. He’s been getting ready to do it by the 
choices he’s made and the things he’s done. If 
he fails to handle his problem, he’s been getting 
ready for that, too. It’s like building a fine, 
strong body. It can’t be done on the spur of the 
moment.” David did not expect to be a hero; but 


he did want to be able to handle his problems 
when they came up and not shy away from them 
like a coward. Now he felt that coming to an 
understanding with Marshal Olson was some. 
thing he had to do, whether it was pleasant or 
not. Certainly, he had never expected to find 
himself in trouble with the law! 

He reached the marshal’s office and climbed 
the three steps up from the street. He opened 
the door and saw that the young deputy was 
gone. Grave, gray-haired Marshal Olson sat 
behind his desk. He looked up when David 
came in. 

He said a little sternly, “We found one lost 
boy today, and in walks another youngster. Are 
you the Harrison boy?” 

“Yes, sir,’ David answered. “I came to thank 
you for letting our sow come home. Her pigs 
are tiny, and they were very hungry. If there's 
a bond or a fine or something, I want to take 
care of it. And my father and mother will, too, 
when they get home. They’re in the city now.” 

His speech was a long one, but the words 
kept tumbling out. He wanted very much for 
Marshal Olson to understand that his parents 
were not responsible for what had happened. 

The marshal looked at him a long time. He 
drummed his fingers on his desk. 

“So you think I let your hog loose, young 
man?” he said at last. “Well, I didn’t. Your 
friend, Charley Brewer, got into my barn and 
did it. So now I've got him in jail.” 

David could hear himself gasp, and he felt 
that his hot face was flaming red. Now he knew 
that Charley had stayed in Pleasanton to let 
Dulcie loose. She was back home, but the trov- 
ble David was in was bigger and blacker than 

(Please turn to page 30) 
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God is my help in every 
need; 

God does my every hunger 
feed; 

God dwells within me, 
guides my way 

Through every moment, 
night and day. 
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(Adapted ) 
I now am wise, I now am 
true, 
Patient, kind, and loving, 
too. 


All things I am, can do, and 
be, 

Through Christ, the Truth 
that is in me. 


God is my health, I can’t be 
sick; 

God is my strength, unfail- 
ing, quick; 

God is my all, I know no 
fear, 

Since God and love and 
Truth are here. 

—Hannab More Kobaus. 
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King David 


ING SAUL believed that the Lord loved 
David and would one day make him king. 
Saul’s jealousy became so great that he was in- 
sane much of the time. His son Jonathan advised 
David to leave the king’s headquarters in Gibeah, 
which was Saul’s home. 

So David fled alone into the hill country of 
Judah. For a time he lived in the cave of Adul- 
lam. But some of his friends learned where he 
was hiding and came to see him, and they told 
others. Soon, from all parts of the country men 
who were dissatisfied with Saul’s rule came to 
talk with David. Many of them remained in the 
cave with him, forming themselves into a little 
band of loyal followers. 

But Saul was not pleased at David’s leaving 
his court and headquarters; he wanted David 
killed. When his servants did not find David and 
kill him, Saul took a party of soldiers and went 
into the country to make a search in person. One 
day the party stopped near a cave. While the 
soldiers attended to camp duties, Saul went in- 
side the cave to rest. 
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By Belle Eddington 


Now this was the very cave, among “the rocks 
of the wild goats,” in which David and his fol- 
lowers were hiding! But the cave was large, 
reaching a long way into the hill. David and his 
men pushed as far back in the cave as they could 
so that Saul would not know they were there. 

One of the men thought it a good opportunity 
to rid themselves of the hated king. ‘Now is the 
time for you to slay this enemy who seeks to take 
your life,” he whispered to David. 

But David did not wish to harm Saul, and he 
would let none of his followers do ill to him. 
After all, he was their king. Instead, while Saul 
slept, David went up to him and with his sword 
cut off a piece of his robe. 

When Saul awoke, he went outside. David 
went out too, and from a safe distance he called, 
“My king.” 

Saul recognized the voice and turned quickly. 
There was David, bowing himself to the ground. 
He said: “Why do you listen, my king, to those 
who tell you I would do you harm? Behold, this 
day the Lord has delivered you into my hands. 
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Partners 
By Fay Mabry 


I planted a garden with Mother; 
We spaded the ground nice and fine. 
We raked it one way, then another; 
She helped do the same thing with mine. 
We watched for the seeds to start sprouting 
And one day, to my surprise, 
Some tiny green plantlets were growing; 
We hardly believed our own eyes. 
I thought I was such a good gardener— 
With help from my mother, that is— 
But Mother said God was our partner 


again overcame him; and with a 
large number of soldiers, he again 
went into the wilderness to seek 
David. 

Saul’s men stopped on a plain, and 
from his hiding place on the moun- 
tainside, David looked down on 
them. When it was night, he took 
with him one of his men and went 
into Saul’s camp. He found the 
guards asleep. David went over to 
where Saul slept; his spear with a 
bottle of water tied to it was stick- 
ing in the ground near his head. 

“Again the Lord has put your 
enemy into your hands,” David's 
companion said. “Since you will not 
kill him, let me do it for you.” 

“No,” David said. “Let the king 
fall in battle, or let him die as the 
Lord wills. He shall not die by my 
hand.”” David then took Saul’s spear 
and the water bottle, and the two 
men left the camp. 


And most of the credit was His. 
So each time I look at the flowers, 
I thank the dear Father above, 


Who sends us the sunshine and showers 
And provides for us all with His love. 


While you slept, I could have killed you.” He 
held up the piece he had cut from the king’s robe 
to prove his statement. 

Saul wept. ‘You are a better man than I am,” 
he told David. “You have done good to me, 
while I have done evil to you. I know the Lord 
will make you king over Israel. So promise me, 
David, when you are king, you will not destroy 
my family.” 

David promised, not because Saul had begged 
his mercy but because God had directed Samuel 
to anoint Saul as king of Israel. Saul took his 
soldiers then and went back to Gibeah. David 
took his men and left the cave, for he knew that 
Saul could not be trusted. 

Saul did not want David to be king even 
though he knew in his own heart that the Lord 
wished it. So it was not long before jealousy 
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When morning came, David called 
to Saul’s men, ‘““Why did you not 
keep watch over your king?” 

Saul recognized the voice. “Is that 
you, David?” he asked. oo” 

“Yes, my king. And again this day 
has the Lord given you into my 
hands. While your guards slept, I could have i 
killed you. But I do not wish to harm you; s0 
why do you pursue me?” To prove what he 
said, David told the king: | Ni 


“Send one of your men to me, and I will | and 
give him your spear and water bottle. As Ihave | what 
spared your life today, so may the Lord spare | 1s nc 
mine.” in W 

Saul said again: “I have done wrong. Come | othe 


back, David; I will not harm you.” M 


But David knew that Saul still could not be most 
trusted. When the king and his soldiers had | ever 
gone, David and his followers went down into | she | 
the hill country of the Philistines, overlooking the | 
the Western Sea. David knew that the Lord had a bri 


plans for him; he had known it ever since the In 
day when he was a young shepherd boy and old 
(Please turn to page 37) 
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r. THE land where the Honey River meets 
Buttermilk Lake lives a sweet old woman. 
Her name is Mother Hubbard. 

Now, many people think that nursery-rhyme 
and fairy-tale folk do nothing all day except 
what the rhymes and stories say they do. This 
is not so. You have only to visit the little town 
in which they live to see that they have many 
other important things to do. 

Mother Hubbard is in charge of one of the 
most important duties in all Fairy Town. Early 
every morning when the sun is about to tise, 
she hastens out to wind him up well. This way 
the people of the community are sure to have 
a bright and sunny day. 

In payment for her good work the Pied Piper, 
Fairy Town’s mayor, and all the fairy folk 
have given her the gingerbread house at the end 
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of the road to live in. But 

° Mother Hubbard is too gener- 

ous to keep it all to herself. 

Every Sunday afternoon she and 

her dog Ginger go to their overflowing cupboard 

and prepare a delicious picnic lunch for all their 

friends and neighbors. Little Bopeep and Little 

Boy Blue, who live right across Peppermint Road 

from Mother Hubbard, always join her bright 
and early to help with the preparations. 

It was on one of her trips to the gingerbread 
house that Bopeep felt that something very 
wrong was about to happen. Just as she passed 
the third lollipop tree in Mother Hubbard’s 
gumdrop grove, a great-big drop of water 
splashed right off the end of her nose. 

“Oh,” she cried. ‘““What was that?” 

“Excuse me,” came a voice from above. “I 
didn’t mean to get you wet.” 

Little Bopeep looked into the sky. There she 
saw the sun, with two huge tears rolling down 

(Please turn to page 26) 
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By Bruce Clover — his t 
Wishy, the Fish 


\ \ 7 ISHY was a lonely little goldfish. All quietly in his chair, reading his newspaper. 
» VY day long, day in and day out, all he had Sometimes Mr. Smith would come over and 
to do was swim. swish his finger in the water. This worried 
Around and around he would swim in the Wishy. 
tiny round bow] that Mrs. Smith had bought for He liked to have little Mary come over to | 


him. watch him. He liked to see Mary laugh, and he 
He was a pretty little goldfish, too. He was_ would do his best to do all his tricks for her. 
small and cute, just a tiny streak of sunshine Then Mary would smile and laugh and shake 


imprisoned in a small glass bowl. He had big her golden curls, and often she would drop a few 
eyes like black buttons and a long, wispy tail flakes of oatmeal inside Wishy’s bowl. 

that waved in and out as he swam around and Wishy liked that. Oatmeal tasted as good to 
around in his little bowl. him as cake did to Mary. 

But he was lonely. All day long he had no When Mary would leave, all the sunshine 
one to play with except his own shiny reflection would seem to leave for Wishy. He would swim | 
in the sides of his little bowl. slowly down to the little rock castle in the bot- 

“I sure wish I had someone to play with,” he tom of the bowl and lie among the little colored | 
thought. “Back at the hatchery where I was marbles scattered there. 
hatched, I had plenty of friends to play with.” “I sure wish I were back at the hatchery,” he 

But he liked living in his bowl sometimes, es- 
pecially when Mrs. Smith would set the bowl 
in the big window in the living room. Then he 
could look out at the green trees and the green 
grass and dream of the days when he used to 
swim around with his friends, back in the cool 
green waters of the hatchery. 

But Mrs. Smith did not set him in the window 
very often. She usually set him in a very dark 
corner of the living room where all he had to 
look at was the corner and the living room. 

Sometimes he would see Mr. Smith sitting 
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would say to himself; and two little fishy tears 
would slip from his big black eyes and disappear 
like bubbles in the water. 

One day Mary brought a book over to Wishy’s 
bowl. She held it up in front of Wishy. When 
Wishy looked up, he was so surprised that he 
nearly turned a flip right there in the bowl. 
There in front of him he saw another little gold- 
fish. Of course, he did not know that it was only 
a picture. 

“See, Wishy,” said Mary. 

Wishy did not say anything, but he waved 
his tail. 

“Mary,” called Mrs. Smith, “will you come 
out to the kitchen a moment, please.” 

“O.K., Mother,” answered Mary, and she 
dropped the book on the table in front of Wishy 
and hurried to her mother. 


Wishy watched the other little fish. He swam 
up to the side of his glass bowl and looked out. 

“Hello,” he gurgled, the words bubbling up 
in little round bubbles. 

The little goldfish outside said nothing. 

“Come on in,”” bubbled Wishy, ‘the water in 
my bowl is fine.” 

Still the little goldfish said nothing. 

“I guess you must be stuck-up,” said Wishy. 
He blinked his big black eyes. He could not un- 
derstand it at all. He wanted very much to have 
someone to play with. 
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“I guess he doesn’t like me,” sobbed Wishy. 
And he swam slowly back to his little stone 
castle and lay like a little golden coin among 
the red and yellow marbles on the bottom of his 
bowl. 


“Mommy, Mommy,” cried Mary, who had 
just returned to the living room. “What's the 
matter with Wishy. He looks so unhappy!” 


Mrs. Smith ran in from the kitchen. As they 
watched, Wishy looked up. He saw them look- 
ing into the bowl. Maybe they would understand. 

He swam once more to the side of the bowl 
where he had seen the other little goldfish. He 
was still there. 

There was Wishy, a tiny speck of gold, all 
alone in a little glass bowl. 

“T wish he liked me,’’ bubbled Wishy. 

“Oh!” said Mrs. Smith as she watched. 

“Oh!” said Mary, shaking her curls. 

“Oh!” said Mr. Smith, who had just come in. 


Then Wishy swam back to his little stone 
castle and disappeared inside. 


HAT afternoon when Mr. Smith came home, 
he had a strange-looking package in his right 
hand. 
“What's that, Daddy?’ asked Mary. 
“What's that, John?” asked Mrs. Smith. 
“Watch!” said Mr. Smith as he unwrapped 
the package. 
A sudden fleck of gold flickered for a moment 
in the light. 
(Please turn to page 31) 
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Andy Haw A Bathdoy THE ANTICS OF ANDY ANT 
WAKE UP, ANDY, IT'S 2 4 OH, ITS MY BIRTHD 

GETTING LATE. TODAY'S HOW COULD T FORGET? 
A VERY SPECIAL DATE! THANK YOU FOR WAKING 
ME UP, ANTOINETTE! 


COULDN’ 
CHRISTMAS THE SUN 
\S TOO BRIGHT, AND 
WE DIDN'T KANG UP OUR 
STOCKINGS LAST NIGHT. 


LOOK. THERES A FENCE 
AND THERE ISNT A GATE, 
COME, LET'S CLIMB | 


WE CAN GO TO THE 
PARK , BUT MOTHER 
SAID TO BE KOME 


HOPE HE KEEPS 
NAPPING UNTIL WE 


OF THOSE LEGS HE 
COULD RUN AWFU 


A\T. THERES A 
BIG SPIDER, HES 
TAKING A NAP! 


Whi, 


NOT 
A WHALE. THAT'S 
A BABY FISH! 
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] LET'S EAT AND 
THEN PLAY ! 


7 ANTOINETTE, WE'RE 
| MOVING. WHERE. 
| CAN WE BE? 


HES #AD A LONG DAY. 
HE'S NO DOUBT. 


THANK YOU, FLICKER, YOU DO 
SUCH NICE THINGS. You 
SHOULD HAVE A HALO ] 
AS WELL AS. WINGS! 


MES A REAL 


\ 


(NOTHING CAN TAKE THE 
PLACE OF A FRIEND/ 
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The 


By Ernestin¢Cobe 


I was walking in the forest 
In the moonlight all alone 
When I heard a bluebell ringing 

In a tiny, tinkling tone. 


With motions very wary, All the elves who had been sleeping 
Pushing back a bough of cherry, From their dewy dells came creeping, 
I espied an airy fairy And a host of goblins leaping 
On a merry little throne! In the shadows of the moon! 
Then I heard the piercing piping I had happened on the wedding 
Of a trumpet flower’s tune Of the queen of fairyland! 
And a hum of winsome voices Her gown was lace-of-moonlight, 
In a happy little croon. And her veil, a cobweb strand. 
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She was blushing very slightly, 
And her wings were trembling lightly, 
But she held the bridegroom tight!ly— 
Very tightly by the hand! 


Reverend Jack was in his pulpit 
In his jacket all of green, 

The quaintest little minister 
That ever I have seen! 


3DOM 
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His fairy congregation 

Eyed the groom with admiration, 
While the groom in adoration 

Eyed alone the fairy queen! 


Oh, I tiptoed from the forest 
Where I'd tarried overlong, 

For to eavesdrop on the fairies 
Was to do the fairies wrong! 


But I still could hear the ringing 
Of the bluebells, softly swinging, 
And a microscopic singing 
Of a happy little song! 
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|. Dear God, who guides us, who helps us a - long, 
2. Fa - ther, we thank Thee;Lord, we now say 
3. Lord, we are thank-ful; for we are blessed, 
~ 
We searchfor com-fort, be - cause You are strong. 
Give us Thy bless-ing to guide us thro’ the day. 
Dear heav'n-ly Fa- ther, with peace andheav'n-ly _ rest. 
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The Gift 


(Continued from page 6) 


“Of all times!” he muttered. 
“Why did she have to come to- 
day? She'll know it’s Mom's 
birthday, and I'll bet those kids 
are stuck-up, too, with that fine 
car and everything.” He walked 
toward the back door, but Mom 
called excitedly. 

“Sam, Marybell! Come meet 
Corienne. You've heard so 
much about her!” And then 
they were all on the front 
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porch, all but Jennifer, who was 
asleep in the bedroom. 

“This is Betty and Joe.” 
Corienne smiled proudly as she 
introduced her children. Then 
they walked into the house. 
“We really can’t stay long,” 
Corienne said to Mom. “We 
came by to take you back to the 
college. I was asked to exhibit 
in the lounge of the new stu- 
dent-union building with a tea 
at three this afternoon, and I 
want you to come along. Think 
how much fun it will be to 


visit all the old places together, 
and we can talk on the way. 
Change your clothes and let's 
go.” 

“Oh, Corienne, you haven't 
changed a bit,” Mom laughed. 
“And the whole idea is wonder. 
ful. But I can’t go. Ben has 
gone to the city on business and 
won't be back until tomorrow 
night. Sam and Marybell can’t 
take care of eight hundred hens 
and gather and crate the eggs 
and look after Jennifer, too. If 
Ben were here, I'd go.” 

“Oh, we can figure out some- 
thing. I'm not going to take 
no for an answer,” Corienne in- 
sisted. 


Mom smiled a bit wistfully 
at her old friend. ‘There isn’t 
anything I'd rather do than go 
with you, Corienne. There al- 
ways seems to be something to 
keep us from getting together. 
It was wonderful of you to 
come so far out of your way— 
but I simply can’t go.” 

Sam felt a hot flush of re- 
sentment sweep ‘over him. 
What a birthday for Mom. No 
string of beads. No trip with 
her friend. No nothing! It was 
not fair. She was the best moth- 
er in the world. Suddenly he 
spoke. 

“Mom, you can go. You must 
go. We'll get along. Marybell 
can look after Jennifer, and I'll 
look after the chickens; and if 
it takes me until midnight, I'll 
get the eggs in their cartons. 
Dad would want you to go.” 

“We'll ask Mrs. Allen to 
come across the road and stay 
with us tonight,” Marybell 
urged. “And if anything hap- 
pens, I can run over there, and 
she'll help me out. Oh, Mom, 
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we'll get it done, and you'll 
be back by noon tomorrow. You 
haven't been anywhere since we 
moved out here.” 


Corienne clapped her hands 
in approval, and Mom looked 
at Marybell and then at Sam. 
For a long moment she was 
very thoughtful. Then her eyes 
began to shine and twinkle, and 
a smile spread over her face. 
“I believe I'll go,” she said 
breathlessly. “There's nothing, 
absolutely nothing, I'd like bet- 
ter. Marybell run over and ask 
Mrs. Allen please to come to- 
night. I'll be ready in a jiffy.” 

Sam was preparing a pitcher 
of ice water for the guests and 
arranging glasses on a tray 
when Marybell rushed into the 
kitchen. 


“Mrs. Allen can come,” she 
said, and then she leaned close 
to Sam and whispered, ‘Sam, 
isn’t it wonderful the way our 
prayer was answered ?”’ 

“It hasn't been answered,” 
Sam said dully. “We haven't 
any gift to give her—nor any 
money to buy one.” 

“But we are giving her some- 
thing! We're giving our work 
so she can go with her friend. 
Oh, Sam, this is the answer! 
Didn't she say there was noth- 
ing she would like better? We 
just thought it had to be a gift 
we bought and wrapped in 
shiny paper. But God knew 
what Mom wanted. I'm going 
to help her get ready.” 

Marybell skipped out of the 
kitchen, leaving Sam_bewild- 
ered. He stood by the sink for 
several minutes, turning over 
in his mind what Marybell had 
said. Slowly the worry and 
doubt went away, and a quiet 
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wonder took their place. Of 
course, God knew what was 
best and He knew that a gift 
from the heart was better than 
the longest string of beads in 
the world. 

When he went into the living 
room, Betty and Joe grinned at 
him as if they had a wonderful 
secret. 

“We've just asked Mother if 
we can stay here and help you 
and Marybell do the work in- 
stead of going to the art ex- 
hibit. We've seen all of Moth- 
er’s pictures and been to lots 
of her exhibits, but we've never 
seen eight hundred hens or put 
eggs in cartons,” Joe said 
eagerly. 

“And I’m a good baby sit- 
ter,”” Betty said quickly. “I take 
care of the neighbor's children 
every Saturday afternoon. 
Mother says we can stay if it’s 
all right with you. Is it?” 


“AIL right?” Sam could hard- 
ly believe the good news. 
“With so many to help, the 
work will be fun. I should say 
it will be all right!” 

When Mom came into the 
room, Sam knew that the beads 
were not needed—she looked 
so lovely. And before anyone 
could say a word Marybell be- 
gan to sing, “Happy birthday 
to you,” and after a surprised 
moment Sam and the guests 
joined in. Such a warm under- 
standing look came into Mom's 
eyes that Sam could hardly sing 
for happiness. 


Then the words of the little 
prayer seemed to mingle with 
the song, and Sam_ looked 
across at Marybell, and peace 
and thanksgiving filled his 
heart. 
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My Problem 
By Georgia Tucker Smith 


“Look where you're going,” 
my daddy said 
When I tripped and fell in 
the street. 
But how can I look where I’m 
going 
When my eyes are so far 
from my feet! 


The Wim-Wam 


(Continued from page 17) 


his round yellow cheeks. The 
fluffy clouds were starting to 
gather around him to keep Fairy 
Town from getting wet. 

“Whatever could be the mat- 
ter, Mr. Sun?” asked Bopeep. 
“You mustn’t cry on Sunday. 
Mother Hubbard's picnic will 
be ruined.” 

“I'm sorry,” sobbed the sun. 
“Nobody wound me up this 
morning—so I'm losing all my 
brightness.” 

“Oh, how terrible!’ cried 
Bopeep. “I shall run to Mother 
Hubbard and tell her!” 

With this she flew as fast as 
her dainty feet could carry her 
straight to the gingerbread 
house. When she got there, ev- 
erything was topsy-turvy. 

“Mother Hubbard! Mother 
Hubbard!” called Bopeep. 


“Here I am,’ answered the 
old woman, turning away from 
her cupboard. 


“Something dreadful has 


happened!” said the little girl, 
“The sun is crying because he 
wasn't wound up today. Now 
we won't be able to have our 
picnic, and everyone will be 
awtully disappointed.” 

“I know, my child,” Mother 
Hubbard said sadly. “I’ve turned 
everything in the house upside 
down, but I can’t find it.” 

“What can't you find, 
Mother Hubbard ?” 

“The wim-wam to wind up 
the sun with,” she replied. 

“We must find it, or our pic- 
nic will be ruined,” said Bo- 
peep. “Ill ask some of our 
neighbors to help us search.” 

The little girl raced quickly 
from door to door. Jack Sprat, 
Little Miss Muffet, Jack-Be- 
Nimble, Tom the Piper's Son, 
Humpty Dumpty, and a great 
many others searched high and 
low for the wim-wam. Not a 
leaf in the Sugar Cane Woods 
was left unturned, but it was 
nowhere to be found. 

Soon everyone began to feel 
the sun’s teardrops; because the 
cotton-candy clouds could no 
longer hold them back. All the 
Fairy Town folk gathered in 
the gingerbread house, won- 
dering what to do next. Sud- 
denly Bopeep asked, “Where 1s 
the little boy who watches the 
sheep?” 

“Yes—where is he?’ every- 
one chimed in. 

“T haven't seen him since yes- 
terday,” said Mother Hubbaed. 
“This is the first Sunday he 
hasn't come early to help pre- 
pare the picnic.” 

“T think I know where to 
find him!” cried Bopeep. “Per- 
haps he has seen the wim- 
wam.”’ 
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Without another word she 
skipped out of the house and 
went right to the fields where 
Little Boy Blue kept his sheep. 
It took a little while to find 
him. He had fallen asleep un- 
der a haystack again. 


“Little Boy Blue! Wake up!” 
said the little girl. “Have you 
seen the wim-wam to wind up 
the sun with?” 

“No,” replied Little Boy 
Blue sleepily. “I haven’t seen 
x 

As Little Boy Blue yawned 
and slowly got to his feet, Bo- 
peep saw something shiny stuck 
to the back of his coat. She 
looked at it closely. 


“Here’s the wim-wam!” she 
cried, as she picked it off his 
coat. “It must have got hooked 
onto your coat when you were 
at the gingerbread house yester- 
day.” 

“I wondered what was stick- 
ing me,” said the little boy. 
“Let's take it to Mother Hub- 
bard quickly, so the sun will 
stop crying.” 

The two children ran back to 
the gingerbread house with the 
wim-wam. Mother Hubbard 
wound up the sun and he 
beamed twice as bright that 
afternoon. Bopeep, Little Boy 
Blue, Jack Sprat, Miss Muffet, 
Jack-Be-Nimble, and all the 
other fairy-tale folk had a won- 
derful picnic after all. 


If ever you are in the neigh- 
borhood of the gingerbread 
house on Sunday afternoon, do 
not forget to stop by. Mother 
Hubbard will be glad to have 
you come to her picnic and to 
show you the wim-wam she 
uses to wind up the sun each 
morning. 
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By Glenn Morgan 


A QUART-SIZE fruit-juice can is ideal for a spaceship. A 
£ & piece of cardboard, aluminum foil, rubber cement or paste, 
and cellophane tape are all you need to assemble this ship. 
Wrinkle up your aluminum foil and then smooth it out. It looks 
better if you keep the shiny side out. 

From cardboard cut out one circle 6 inches across and paste it 
on the dull side of the foil. Cut out two fins 6 inches long and 
3 inches wide (see diagram). Turn one fin over so you will have 
a right and a left fin and paste them on the dull side of the foil. 

Cut the bottom from the can. Paint a door near the top and 
a number near the bottom with enamel or nail polish. 

Now cut out the two fins and the circle. Cut a triangular piece 
out of the circle (see diagram) and bend the circle around to make 
a cone shape, with the foil on the outside. Close the opening with 
cellophane tape. Fasten the cone to the closed end of the can with 
tape. 

, Fold the edge of the fins back (see diagram) and fasten one 
securely on each side of the can with tape. 

Your spaceship takes off straight up, so you may want to make 
a ladder to reach the door. Paste toothpicks across two sticks. 

Rocket ships can be made the same way by using small cans. 
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By Joanne Alton Riordan 


Potato Sal id (serves 3) 


6 potatoes, cooked in jackets, 
cubed 

1 onion, chopped 

3 hard-boiled eggs, sliced 

1 cup chopped celery 


1 tablespoon celery seed 
1 cucumber, diced 

11/4, teaspoon salt 

1/4, teaspoon paprika 

2 or 3 small sweet pickles 
mayonnaise 


Utensils Needed 


measuring spoons 
large bowl 
large spoon 


saucepan 
sharp knife 


\ { RS. WHITE had to go downtown this Saturday, but she left 
.Y4 instructions for the children, telling them how to make 
potato salad. She also left a note, suggesting that they take the 
potato salad and have a picnic. As a special surprise, she filled the 
picnic hamper with sandwiches and cookies and made a jug of 
lemonade. 

Larry and Anne arrived early and soon the junior chefs had 
the salad started. Later, Larry’s cousin Mike joined them. 

“We're making potato salad for a picnic this afternoon, 
Mike,” Anne explained. 

“That sounds swell,” Mike grinned. “May I help?” 

“Well, we've already boiled the potatoes. We boiled them 
with the skins on until they were soft clear through when we 
pierced them with a fork. Then we peeled them and let them 
cool. You may cube them, Mike. That means to cut them in little 
squares,” Susan said. 

“O.K., will do.” 

“Let’s see, the eggs were hard-boiled early this morning. We 
boiled them for fifteen minutes,” Larry told Mike. “Now, I'll 
remove the shells and slice them.” 

“I’m chopping the onion, and I can hardly see it,” Anne said 
as tears streamed down her face. 

“Oh, Anne, onions always used to make me cry, too,” Susan 
said. “But Mother told me to breathe through my mouth while 
cutting onions. When you breathe through your nose, you draw 
the fumes up into your sinus and it hurts your eyes.” 
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“Thanks, Susan, I'll try it.” 

“Now, I’ve chopped the 
celery and cucumber. Let’s put 
all of the ingredients except a 
few of the egg slices in this 
bowl, mix them gently, and salt 
them,” Susan directed. “Then 
we spoon in enough mayonnaise 
to moisten the salad well.” 

“Let's arrange the remaining 
egg slices on top of the salad 
and sprinkle with paprika,” 
Anne suggested. 

“Boy, does that look good!” 
Mike exclaimed. 

“T have the sandwiches and 
lemonade and cookies ready, so 
let’s get started on our picnic!” 
Larry said. 

“Let's go!” they all agreed. 


Granddad’s Magic 
Carpet 


(Continued from page 11) 


to have, then I'd like to see if 
I can find it. And it would be 
somewhere about the farm. 
There are lots of places to 
search. For one place, the little 
cottage where the Bakers lived. 
No one has lived there since 
they left it. Then there’s this 
farmhouse itself. She was here 
every day, and if she had 
wanted to hide something for 
me, she might have chosen this 
as the place.” 

“What about the barn?” 
Lucy’s mind was racing ahead 
to try to solve the mystery. 

“That's a possibility,” Grand- 
dad nodded his head. ‘‘There 
are a dozen places, really, and 
I need help checking the place 
over. You three can give me a 
hand. Want to?” He turned 
to them with the question. 

“Oh, yes!” they answered. 

“And let’s keep it a secret 
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among the four of us!” he cau- 
tioned. “No need getting ev- 
erybody excited about it. You 
see, the chances are that there 
isn’t a thing to be found—that 
old Mrs. Baker was dreaming 
about this whole thing. But I 
feel that I should make a 
search. Her niece wrote that she 
was so insistent that I must 
have the ‘hidden gold.’” 

“Do you suppose it’s lots and 
lots of money?” Mike’s eyes 
glowed, round as saucers, in the 
dim light. 

“I can’t imagine where it 
would come from!” Granddad 
chuckled. “On this farm my 
father just barely made a living 
and enough to send us to col- 
lege. He couldn’t have paid the 
Bakers much in addition to giv- 
ing them their food and house.” 


“But maybe Mrs. Baker was 
left a fortune or something!” 
To Lucy there seemed no limit 
to the wonderful things that 
might turn out to be true. 


“Well, there'll be no harm 
in giving the place one good 
look-over,” declared Granddad 
as he got up from his chair. 
“But now, you three had better 
get to bed and get your sleep. 
I'm going, too. In the morning 
we'll work out a system for 
going about our search. And 
one of the first things that I 
want to do is take a trip over 
to Falling Creek. There's a lit- 
tle community there on the 
mountainside. We'll go to see 
an old, old lady—Aunt Polly 
Meadows—who was a good 
friend of Mrs. Baker’s. She 
might give us a clue!” 

“Oh, I don’t think I can 
sleep. I’m too excited!” Lucy 
shivered. 
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Jewel Box or 
Handkerchief Box 
By Merle Miller 


SE wooden cheese boxes 

to make jewel or hand- 
kerchief boxes, Paint inside and 
outside of box. Any paint will 
do, but black enamel looks es- 
pecially nice. Cut a pretty de- 
sign from an old greeting card 
or a magazine and press it on 
the lid of the box while the 
paint is wet. 


“Well, if you don’t get your 
sleep, you'll be absolutely no 
good at doing the horn-blowing 
tomorrow,’ Granddad re- 
minded her. “And on that old 
road to Falling Creek, the horn- 
blower is going to have her 
hands full—hairpin turns and 
a narrow road! Only safe thing 
is to keep that horn blowing 
most of the time, and I had de- 
cided to appoint you to that 
position tomorrow, Lucy!” 

“Oh, I'll go to sleep,” Lucy 
assured him. 

Mother joined them. “Grand- 
dad.” She took him by the arm. 
“I’ve got the downstairs bed- 
room fixed for you.” 

“Goodnight!” He gave each 
of the twins a clap on the back 
and Lucy a quick pat on the 
head. ‘““What a summer we're 
going to have!” 

The Three went back to the 


kitchen for a glass of milk and 
some crackers before they went 
up to bed. They sat around the 
kitchen table and talked about 
the mystery. 

“It’s just like that mystery 
we read in the magazine serial,” 
Lucy reminded them. “And any 
one of us might solve it! If it is 
really hidden gold that Mrs. 
Baker left for Granddad, why 
we all may be rich as rich! We 
could probably get that tele- 
vision set we're saving for. And 
I'll bet Mother could have the 
deepfreeze. Daddy might even 
be able to take a year in Eng- 


land and write his history 
book!” 


“We all ought to think of 
places that we'd hide gold if 
we had any to hide,” Mike sug- 
gested. “‘We might figure it 
out that way—like detectives 
do.” 

“That trip tomorrow's going 
to be fun,’ Alan commented. 
“Over the mountain to Falling 
Creek. We've never been there. 
And maybe that old lady— 
Aunt Polly something—will 
have some clues to give Grand- 
dad.” 

As they started up the stairs, 
Mike began to laugh softly. 
“What is it, silly ?”’ Lucy turned 
from the top of the stairs to 
ask. 

“Do you remember that this 
afternoon we were all mad be- 
cause Granddad was coming to 
spend the summer?” he asked. 

Lucy giggled now, and Alan, 
too. “Just shows,” Alan pointed 
out as he turned into his own 
room, “how stupid it is to make 
up your mind about things you 
don’t know anything about!” 

(To be continued) 
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By M. Mable Lunz 


WILL find sand sandals very useful. 

Draw a pattern around the sole of your shoe. Mark a 
line straight across where the heel ends (Fig. 1). Cut out the 
pattern and trace it on scrap wood. Make two tracings of the 
pattern, one for each foot. Cut the heel off the pattern and trace 
two heels on 14-inch scrap wood. Cut out soles and heels with 
a jig saw or coping saw. Sandpaper the pieces smooth. 

Lay the two soles upside down on the table so that they make 
a pair. Put glue on one side of the heels and lay them in place. 
Nail them with five 14-inch nails (Fig. 2). 

Lay your sole pattern on a piece of bright-colored plastic 
sponge. Cut the sponge just a little larger than the pattern, be- 
cause the sponge shrinks a little. If your sponge isn’t large enough, 
you can cut half the pattern from one color and half from an- 
other color and cement the pieces to the wooden soles with 
household cement. 

Fold the ends of two 6-inch pieces of colored grosgrain ribbon 
under and nail them to one side of the edge of the sole with two 
Y4-inch nails (Fig. 3). Put your foot in and cross the ribbons 
over it. Nail ribbons in place on the other side of the sole (Fig. 3). 

You can wear your sand sandals now, or you can put on an 
ankle strap or tie. 

To make a tie, cut two pieces of ribbon 31/4 inches long. Fold 
the ends under and nail each ribbon to the back edge of the 
heel of your sandal (Fig. 4). Fold a 24-inch piece of ribbon in 
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half and sew the ends of the 
short ribbons on the back of 
your sandal to the center of the 
24-inch piece, about 1 inch apart 


(Fig. 4). 


Runaway Dulcie 
(Continued from page 14) 


before. Charley was in jail, and 
more laws of Pleasanton had 
been broken! 

While he tried again to ex- 
plain, David began hunting for 
his money—the $3.83 he had 
got at home and the 25 cents 
that Charley Brewer had given 
him. 

“It’s really my fault, sir, for 
leaving the gate to the hog lot 
open. Knowing how hungry 
Dulcie’s pigs were, Charley was 
as worried as I was about get- 
ting her home. That’s why he 
did it.” He put the money on 
the marshal’s desk. “That's all 
I have right now; but if you can 
wait till my father gets home, 
he'll take care of everything. 
Or, if you'll let me, I'll work 
out Dulcie’s fine and Charley's, 
too. I can clean the jail for 
you. It’s vacation, and I’ve got 
lots of time. Charley’ll work, 
too.” 

The marshal drummed his 
fingers on the desk; and then 
suddenly, he smiled. David was 
grateful for that smile. He had 
been afraid, standing there be- 
fore the big man with the shin- 
ing star on his chest. He still 
was afraid; but he could not 
leave Charley in jail—if there 
was any way he could get him 
out. 


I think I see the picture, 
son,” the marshal said; and 


now he sounded kind. “But 
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when the laws of Pleasanton 
are broken, it’s my business to 
see they get mended. I'll talk 
to your friend, Charley, and see 
if I can straighten things out 
with the judge. Wait here until 
Jreturn.” 

David waited. One moment, 
his heart was light with hope; 
the next, it was heavy with 
fear. And every minute Charley 
stayed in jail hurt David. Char- 
ley had probably never realized 
that he was breaking the law 
when he let Dulcie out of the 
marshal’s barn. Probably he 
was just thinking of the hun- 
gry little pigs and of the hasty 
words he had said to the deputy 
that might make it impossible 
for David to get Dulcie free in 
time to keep them from starv- 
ing. 

David waited, and anxious 
sweat gathered on his forehead 
and beaded his upper lip; but, 
at last, the marshal came back, 
followed by Charley, who was 
grinning and looking very em- 
barrassed. 

“I made a bad mistake!” he 
whispered as he stopped beside 
David. 

The marshal took his seat be- 
hind his desk. He said gravely, 
“The judge and I agreed that 
you boys can clean up the jail 
and settle things that way. You 
can come back and work on 
Monday.” 

“Thank you, sir,” said David 
quickly; and Charley echoed the 
words. 

“I'm glad your sow is back 
with her litter, boys,” the mar- 
shal said. “And you'll see that 
she doesn’t get into trouble 
again.” 

“Yes, sir,” said David; and 
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he smiled as he and Charley 
started home. David was sorry, 
of course, to have been respon- 
sible for what had happened; 
but he had met and solved the 
problems that rose out of it. 


Wishy, the Fish 


(Continued from page 19) 


“Well!” said Mrs. Smith. 

“Oh, Daddy!” Mary laughed. 

Mr. Smith walked over to 
the little glass bowl. He opened 
the package a little farther, and 
a tiny golden speck fell into 
the water beside Wishy. 

“Here’s a friend for you, 
Wishy,” said Mr. Smith. 

Wishy looked up. Right there 
beside him was another little 
goldfish. It looked as much like 
Wishy as one sunbeam looks 
like another. 

At first, Wishy thought he 
might be seeing his own reflec- 
tion. Then he thought this little 
goldfish might be just like the 
one outside his glass bowl. 

“Hello,” he said very timid- 
ly. The bubbles chased each 
other merrily toward the top of 
the water. He waited. 

“Hello,” said the other little 
speck of gold very cheerily. 

Wishy smiled. 

The other little fish smiled. 

Wishy turned a flip right 
there where he swam. 

The other little goldfish 
turned a flip just like Wishy 
did. 

“Look!” said Mrs. Smith. 

“Look!” shouted Mary. 

Mr. Smith just laughed. 

And Wishy was not lonely 
any more. 
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Dear Barbara: The monthly meet- 
ing of our local Good Words 
Booster Club began as we all said 
The Prayer of Faith together. Then 
we repeated the club motto. We 
have been studying the lesson on 
faith in our Unity Truth Lessons 
for Boys and Girls, so we talked 
about faith some more and then 
began to study about desire. 

We are cutting words and pic- 
tures from papers and magazines 
that show our desires and pasting 
them on cardboard. We call this 
prayer on paper, our treasure map. 

Before our meeting was over, 
we read some stories, one of which 
was “Jesus Teaches Forgiveness.” 


—Joyce. 

Thank you, Joyce, for tell- 
ing us about the meeting of 
your local Good Words Booster 
Club. If there are other readers 
who would like to organize a 
local club with a group of 
friends, your family, or a class 
at school or Sunday school, we 
shall be glad to help you. Write 
to me of your plans, and I will 
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Dear Boys and Girls: 

Before we can speak, before 
we can do anything, we must 
think. If we think good 
thoughts, our words and our 
deeds will be good, too. 

Our minds are our own. God 
has given each of us the power 
to rule over his own mind. God 
has given us the gift of freely 
choosing what we shall think. 


To help us remember that we are the “boss” of our own 


thinking, let us say these good words over and over again: 
In the castle of my mind I am king. 
God helps me to be a good king or ruler of my thoughts. 


God and I are partners. 


God helps me to think good thoughts, speak good words, 


and do good deeds. 


Being a member of the Good Words Booster Club helps us 
remember that we can be good kings of our thoughts. If you are 
not already a member and should like to join the Good Words 
Booster Club, just write to Barbara Benson, WEE WispoM, Lee’s 
Summit, Missouri, and ask for an application form. 


Joyfully and lovingly, 
Barbara Benson, Secretary 


send you a folder of sugges- 
tions and directions. 

Yes, Joyce, a prayer ex- 
pressed through printed words 
and pictures can be called a 
treasure map. When we study 
our treasure map, we are pray- 
ing. And praying changes us 
and helps us understand better 


God’s plan of good for us. 


Dear Barbara: 1 am glad to be- 
come a member of the Good Words 
Booster Club. The other day I 
started to talk unkindly to my 
brother. Then I did not because 
I remembered The Prayer of Faith, 
where it says, ‘Patient, kind, and 
loving, too.” 

I like the letters you send to 
me, and I shall always try to keep 
the club motto.—Ivie. 


We like your letter, too, Ivie. 
And we are proud that you are 
a member of the Good Words 
Booster Club. 


Dear Barbara: 1 played the air- 
plane game—and it worked! A boy 
in our neighborhood was always 
beating up on the smaller children. 
I said a prayer for him, and I 
thought of him as remembering to 
be kind, loving, and helpful. These 
word planes with their thought 
passengers sure did help him. 
—Tanya. 


In the airplane game, the 
words we speak are the planes 
and the thoughts we send with 
our words are the passengers. 
What fun it is, Tanya, to send 
just the right word planes to 
everyone we know. 


Dear Barbara: 1 find The Prayer 
of Faith a great help at any time, 
in any place. While I was taking 
the end-of-the-year examinations, | 
couldn’t seem to do some of the 
arithmetic problems. Suddenly, ! 
remembered that I was a Booster, 
and that reminded me of The 
Prayer of Faith. So I repeated it 
in my mind as I have often done, 
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and within a few minutes I was 
halfway through the hardest prob- 
lem, and [ didn’t find it at all 
difficult. 

Not only did I get good marks 
on these examinations, but I prayed 
that same prayer before every other 
examination, and I came out first 
in the whole class.—Lesley (New 
Zealand ). 


We are proud of your good 
record in school, Lesley. And 
we know that if you had not 
done your part by studying the 
lessons each day, just repeat- 
ing The Prayer of Faith would 
not have put you in first place. 
In our schoolwork God ex- 
pects us to do our part by study- 
ing our lessons carefully each 
day. Then, if we feel tense 
during an examination, turning 
our thoughts to God in prayer 
relieves the tension, and we are 
again able to think and to re- 
member what we have learned. 

Dear Barbara: 1 was to be in a 
play, and I was very scared. I said, 
“God is my help in every need,” 
over and over before the play. And 
all my fear went away.—Joyce. 


Thank you, Joyce, for shar- 
ing your adventure in prayer 
with us. It will help us all re- 
member to believe in God's 
help in all things. 


Dear Barbara: One day at school 
we were having a snowball fight, 
and I knocked off the hat of one 
of the boys. He was a very poor 
sport, and he started to fight me. 
I was very frightened at first, but 
then I remembered, “God is my 
help in every need.” 

I decided that he really wasn’t 
going to hurt me, so I stood there 
calmly and waited for what might 
happen. And nothing did. 

I think that God really did help 
me, don’t you?—Kern. 


Indeed, Kern, God did help 
you, and you can trust God to 
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help you always in all things. 
Your faith in God, the Good, 
helped you to keep calm. Your 
calm faith helped the other boy 
to remember the good in him- 
self and in you, and so he al- 
lowed God to help him act in 
the right, good way. 


Dear Barbara: One day I went 
over to my girl friend’s house. 
Susan took me downstairs and 
showed me her puppy that could 
not walk because its back had been 
hurt. After I went home, I prayed 
The Prayer of Faith and also wrote 
to Silent Unity. Later, Susan told 
me that her dog could walk.—Lana. 


God’s healing power lives in 
all God’s creatures. Your faith, 
your believing that God’s heal- 
ing life was working in Susan's 
puppy made it easier for the 
puppy to relax and to let God 
heal him. 

Knowing that Silent Unity is 
praying with us is a mighty 
help, isn’t it, Lana. If other 
members wish prayers for 
health, for success in school- 
work, for help in making 
friends, or for help with any 
other problem, please write to 
me. I shall be glad to help you 
and to give your name to Si- 
lent Unity. (Silent Unity is a 
group of people here at WEE 
Wispom’s home who devote 
their time to helping others 
through prayer.) 


Dear Barbara: 1 am glad that 
a friend of mine takes WEE WIs- 
DOM, or I would never have joined 
the Good Words Booster Club. 
Now that I am a member of the 
club, I love it very much. I was 
very pleased to get my membership 
card and the copy of The Prayer 
of Faith. The prayer is beautiful. 

I am a singer, and one morning 
when I was to sing at the church, 
I talked to the minister and told 
him that 1 was nervous. He told 


me to talk to God in silent prayer. 
I did. And when I got up to sing, 
I felt calm and happy, and God 
helped me to feel that way all 
through the song. I know that God 
is the loving Father and friend of 
everyone.—Bonita. 


We, too, are glad that your 
friend has WEE WISDOM so 
that you learned about the club 
and decided to become a mem- 
ber. God is our loving Father; 
and prayer, Bonita, is the path 
that leads us to Him and to the 
good He wants us to have. 


PEN PALS 


This column gives our readers 
(under 13 years of age) an op- 
portunity to know one another 
better. Among the names 
printed here we hope you will 
find the pen pal you have been 
looking for. We especially in- 
vite our foreign readers to send 
in their names. 


Garold Cockle (10), Molson, 
Wash.; Roger Phelan (11), Chesaw, 
Wash.; David Mullies (11), 3209 
S. Benton, Kansas City 28, Mo.; 
Wanda Watts (12), 3938 Benton 
Blvd., Kansas City 28, Mo.; Bar- 
bara Pauk (12), 18 Lincoln St., 
Branford, Conn.; Donny Eto (12). 
P.O. Box 20, Slocan City, B.C., 
Canada; Hazel Green (12), Wood- 
stock, Ga.; Duane Brownfield (11), 
Green Ridge, Mo.; Carolyn Robe 
(11), 480 N. Grand Ave., Burns, 
Oreg.; Linda Maria Cogdell (11), 
708 Boston St., Covington, La.; 
Gloria Chamberlin (11), Box 484, 
Omro, Wis.; Alastair Buchan (11), 
24 Broad St., Fraserburgh, Aber- 
deen, Scotland; Joey Bartholomew 
(12), Starr Commonwealth, Al- 
bion, Mich.; Helen Lafreniere 
(12), Joslin Rd., Rte. 3, Woon- 
socket, R.I.; Barbara Ho (12), 20 
Cumberland Rd., Spanish Town P. 
O., Jamaica, British West Indies; 
Joe Neal Oliver (10), Rte. 9, Box 
120, Texarkana, Ark.; Daisy 
Lamack (10), Big Timber, Mont.; 
Darlene Goltry (10), Rte. 2, Em- 
erson, Iowa. 
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A Visit to Dreamland 
By Tom Chapman (10 years) 
National City, Calif. 


I know of a land so far away; 
It’s clear across the sea. 
Just cross the ocean and sail 

into a bay, 
And you'll be in dreamland 
with me. 

The sand is made of sugar; 
The sea is made of tea; 
The houses are made of candy! 
So won’t you go with me? 
My Daddy 
By Judy Beth Davis and 


Becky Anthony (12 years) 
Hope, Ark. 


My Daddy is a regular guy; 

He even helps me tie my tie, 

And he takes me on camping 
trips— 

Teaches me to swim when we 
take our dips. 


Dad helps me with my arith- 
metic 

And stays by me when I am 
sick. 

He helps me out when I’m in 
a jam, 

And helps me bathe my doggy, 
Sam. 


He expects me to do as he asks 
me to; 

But for him, my dad, that’s 
easy to do. 

So when I grow up to be a man, 

I want to be like him as much 
as I can! 
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Table Blessing 


By Florence Gresham 


God bless the food 
Before us set; 

We're thankful that 
Our needs are met. 


I'd Like to Be a Sailor 
By Pamela Jane De-Bord 
(6 years) 
MacArthur, W.Va. 


My daddy is a sailor; 

I'd like to be one, too, 

But I couldn’t, ’cause I’m a 
irl 

And the work’s too hard to do. 


I could sail the ocean 

Every day and every night; 
And if I wanted to, 

I could wear a cap of white. 


I would call my ship 
The “God of Waters,” and I'd 
Paint it red, white, and blue. 


Yes, if I could be a sailor, 
That’s what I would do. 


Sandy 


By Glenn Gawin (6 years) 
Williamstown, N.J. 


I love my dog Sandy; 
He’s cute as can be, 
And he really loves 
Little old me. 


The Mustang 
By Lynn Reed (11 years) 
San Diego, Calif. 
Oh, beautiful mustang, 
With mane and tail so free, 
I see him galloping over hills; 
I see him standing on top the 
hill 
With his nose turned upward, 
Smelling the fresh air. 
Now he is galloping down- 
ward, 
With his mane and tail so free. 


My Hamster 
By Joe Tanatski (7 years) 


San Diego, Calif. 


My hamster sleeps all day. 
His bed is an abalone shell. He 
likes corn, clovér, and carna- 
tions. I love my hamster. He 
has little pink feet and hangs 
upside down in his cage. 


My Wishes 
By Pheba Lois Handshoe 
(12 years) 
Handshoe, Ky. 
Each night upon my steps I sit, 
Wishing for things I cannot 
get. 
I wish for this; I wish for that. 
Sometimes I forget just where | 
I'm at. 
I wish for a doll, a watch, and 
a top, 
Also candy and lots of pop. 
What if my wishes are in vain? | 
Tomorrow I shall wish again! 


| 
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The Alphabet 


By Ruth Deemer Tschumy 
(11 years) 
Miami, Fla. 


The alphabet contains your 
name and mine; 

It contains the food on which 
we dine. 


It contains the love our parents 
give, 

Deep and lasting, as long as we 
live. 


It contains our hopes and fears, 
Our crys of gladness and our 
tears. 


It contains our playtime toys, 
And it contains all girls and 
boys. 


It contains clothes and books, 
And it contains everyone’s 
looks. 


It contains God and me, 
And it will contain us until 
eternity. 


My Silver-and-Black Pen 


By Brenda Bride (10 years) 
Providence, R.I. 


I have my own little pen 
That works in school all day. 

It really must get rested 
When I go out to play, 

For when I come in at night, 
I write and write again. 

Of course, I’m very proud, 
Of my silver-and-black pen. 


oe’, 


Funny Robin 
By Paul Feurer (9 years) 
Marion, Ill. 


Yesterday I saw a robin; 

Boy, you should have seen him 
bobbin’. 

He hopped around just like a 
bunny, 

And that is why I think he’s 
funny. 
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Editor’s Note 


What to send us for these pages: 
Your own stories and poems. 
Please do not copy. 

When to send it: At least four 
months before the number it 
is to be used in. If your poem 
or story is for January, send it 
now. 

How to prepare it: Write plainly. 
Give your name, address, and 
age. Inclose a note from a par- 
ent or teacher assuring us that 
the work is your own, not 
copied. Stories should not be 
longer than 250 words. 

Where to send it: Address your 
letter to Wee Wisdom Writ- 
ers’ Guild, Lee’s Summit, Mo. 

Who can have his work pub- 
lished: Any reader under thir- 
teen years of age who has not 
had his work published on 
these pages within a year. 
We regret that we cannot re- 

turn unused contributions, 


Silence 
By Sara Lu Thomas (10 years) 
Denton, Tex. 


Oh, stars that shine so bright 
at night, 

Reflecting on our world below, 

Do you send your gleaming 
light 

To whisper to each of us 

That you are guardians of that 
solar world 

That man may never reach? 


Reveal your secrets to us, stars, 

The wonders you behold on 
Mars. 

What man or beast do you see 
there? 

Is it a world of strife and care? 

Do men live peacefully to- 
gether there? 


Here below are toil and strife; 

Man struggles for a better life. 

You see, we are confused to- 
day, 

And so we strive to find a way 

To travel to the planet Mars. 


If only ycu could talk, oh, stars! 


Old Jack Frost 
By Billy Ray Ferguson (12 years) 
Hope, Ark. 

Old Jack Frost silently came in 
the night 

And painted my windowpanes 
all quite white. 

His silver brush and paint lay 
on the window sill; 

I blinked my eyes and looked 
again to see if they were 
real! 


Peeking through the window 
was a tiny little head; 

His beard was snowy white, 
and his little nose was red. 

He was as cute as cute could 
be, 

And I laughed so much I could 
hardly see. 


I rushed to the window to look 
him over, 

But away he raced over the 
fields toward Dover. 

He painted my window with 
frost no more, 

‘Cause Miss Spring came knock- 
ing at my door. 


Summer 


By Barbara Nelson (11 years) 
Des Plaines, Ill. 


In the summer the lilies are 
bright 

And the sky is filled with light. 

All the children go out to play 

On this bright summer day. 


The cars are going here and 
there, 

But no one seems to care, 

Because the children are in the 
parks, 

Talking and listening to the 
larks. 


Everyone is happy and gay, 
Because this is a bright summer 
day. 
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OME of the greatest thrills 
in the life of the editors of 


too.”—Linda Spiers. 


our readers who has not written 
about your pet, send your letter sar 


to WEE WispoM, Lee’s Summit, 
Missouri. 
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Dear Editor: 1 live on a small 
farm and have lots of 
one I prize most of all is my little 
kitten. I call her Dumplin. She is 


ets, but the 


We are the best of friends. 


Jue MAGAZINES FOR YOUNG FOLKS 


Use this order blank to order subscriptions for 
WEE WISDOM and YOU for yourself and your friends. 


WEE WISDOM 
For Boys and Girls 
$2 a Year ERG 


You 
For Teen-Age Boys and 
Girls 
$1 a Year 


UNITY SCHOOL OF CHRISTIANITY 


Lee’s Summit, Mo. 
Send [. WEE WISDOM $2 [ YOU $1 
To 


What Can Your Pet Do? 


S 
WEE WISDOM come when the 


postman brings your letters to 
us. If you happen to be one of 


so chubby and fat and cute. When 
I forget to close the piano, she runs 
up and down the keys and looks all 
around to see if I am watching her, 
as much as to say, “See, I can play, 


Dear Editor: My Aunt has a 
West Highland Terrier, commonly 
known as a Westy. Since I do not 
have a dog of my own, I have 
grown to love this dog, Terrie, as 
if she were mine. I see Terrie often. 


Street 
City 
Send WEE WISDOM $2 YOU $1 
To 


State 


Street 


State 


City 
Linclose §..................-- to pay for this order. 


Please indicate postal zone number, if cities are so divided. 


Terrie has been to training 
school. When you say, “‘sit,” Terrie 
will sit; when you say, “heel,” she 
will walk at your heels; when you 
say, “down,” she will lay down; 
and when you say, “stay,” she will 
remain still long as you want her 
to. 

I take Terrie to the beach often, 
The only trouble is she’s afraid of 
the water. Whenever a wave comes 
near her, she will race away so fast 
that she looks like a white streak. 
But she is soon back and ready to 
romp and play again——Ann Sar. 
ratt. 


Fen 


Dear Editor: 1 have a collie dog 
named Bruce. Bruce can sit down 
and shake hands. There are a lot 
of stray cats on the ranch where we 
live, and they love Bruce. One of 
the cats used to lie on Bruce's 
back. Bruce loves to have his 
stomach rubbed.—Tain Balfour. 

Dear Editor: 1 have a dog named 
Scottie. He is always at my heels. 
When he wants something to eat, 
he stands on his hind legs and 
walks across the floor. 

When my mother comes home 
from work, he is so glad to see her 
that he jumps on the door and 
opens it and runs to meet her. 

I take good care of my dog. 
—Alice Irma Collins. 


Silver 
(Continued from page 7) 


from the rodeo. They found 
three empty seats pretty near 
the front and enjoyed the show 
very much. But what Alicia 
really liked best came later. 
They went to look at the 
ponies. She saw the most beau- 
tiful pony she had ever seen. 
It was a pure-white pony with 
a beautiful mane and a long 
tail. It had a saucy face and 
was standing with its tail 
arched. Alicia nudged her fa- 
ther and whispered excitedly, 
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“Father! Look at that white 
pony standing over there! Isn't 
it beautiful? That’s exactly 
what I want for my birthday. 
Please buy it for me!” 

Her father turned and looked 
at the pony. 

“It is pretty,” her father re- 
plied, but he would say nothing 
more. 


That night as she fell asleep, 
the white pony went prancing 
through her dreams. 

The days flew by as if they 
had wings. Almost before she 
knew it, it was her birthday. As 
the day passed, she wondered 
if she were going to get 
her pony. She got many other 
presents and was very pleased 
with them all, but she could 
not get the white pony out of 
her mind. Along toward eve- 
ning she began to wonder if 
she would get it at all. The very 
thought made her want to cry, 
but she did not say anything 
about it. 


It was after the sun had set 
that her father finally said, 
“Now for the grand surprise. 
Come outside with me, Alicia.” 

Mr. Lane’s eyes were twin- 
kling as he led Alicia outside. 
Her heart seemed to be jump- 
ing up and down! There stood 
the white pony! 

“Oh, Father!” cried Alicia. 
She gave her father a great 
big hug. Then she put her arms 
around the pony’s neck. 

“Now, what shall I name 
you?” 

Just then the moon’s rays 
caused the pony’s coat to shine 
like silver. 

“Ah! I know what to name 
you,” Alicia whispered. “‘Sil- 
ver!” 
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asket 
or Letter Holder 
By Merle Miller 


O MAKE a wastepaper 

basket or letter holder use 
any shape or size cardboard box. 
(Large oatmeal boxes are ex- 
cellent for wastebaskets. Flat 
boxes are best for letter 
holders.) 

Cut pictures from Christmas 
or other greeting cards and 
paste them on the box until the 
box is entirely covered. After 
paste dries a little, outline each 
card with a colored crayon. 


King David 
(Continued from page 16) 


Samuel, the loved judge, had 
anointed his head with oil. He 
would await the Lord’s own 
time. 

Saul continued his many wars 
with the enemies of Israel; but 
the Lord was no longer with 
him, and his army became 
weaker and weaker. One day 
Saul and three of his sons were 
killed in a battle with the Phi- 
listines. One of the sons killed 
was the good and kind Jona- 
than. 

Three days after the battle 
the news reached David. The 
Lord told him to take his men 
and go to Hebron in Judah. 
When he reached that place, 


the men of Judah made David 
their king. Later, the twelve 
tribes of Israel made David 
their king, too. 

But all Israel was in a state 
of unrest. Many cities were in 
the hands of the enemy, and 
war threatened on all sides. 
David asked the Lord’s help. 
He built a new tabernacle and 
brought the people together in 
worship. 

He did not forget his promise 
to Saul and to Jonathan. He 
asked his followers, ‘Are there 
any of Saul’s family to whom 
I can show kindness?” 

“Jonathan left a son, who is 
now a grown man,” he was 
told. “But he is a cripple, hav- 
ing received an injury when a 
child.” 

David sent for Jonathan’s 
son, and when he had come, 
David told him: “I will love 
you as I loved your father, and 
as he loved me. I will give you 
the land that belonged to him, 
and you are to sit at my table 
in the palace.” 

David reigned for forty 
years. After many wars, Israel 
knew peace during his last few 
years. David had laid up great 
riches of silver and gold and 
brass and iron. He wished to 
build a temple that would be 
the most beautiful temple in all 
the world. But the Lord told 
him: “You have fought many 
battles. My temple must be 
built by a man of peace. After 
you, your son Solomon will 
reign. He shall build the tem- 
ple. 

“But I shall give you a prom- 
ise,” the Lord said. ‘From the 
line of David a kingdom shall 
arise that shall last for ever.” 
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Words that Fit to a T 
By Rosalie W. Doss 


See how many of these words 


you can fit to the T. 
1, ---T-- Cold season of 
the year. 
2.--T---- Large Australian 
bird. 
3. ---T--- A snake. 
4, ---T-- King’s home. 


12. 


The middle. 
Large town. 
Birds wear these. 
Light a fire with 
this. 

Opposite of 
north. 

River. 

Something _ that 
tells time. 
Number of cents 
in a half dollar. 


Penguin Maze 


By Reuben S. De Long 
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Do You Know Your 


Words? 
By Lenelle Marsh Kanthack 
These words sound alike but have 
a different meaning. Choose the cor. 
rect word in each sentence. 
1. The postman delivered the (mail 
—male). 
2. The (mail—male) birds are 
og than the female 
irds. 
3. Jane (red—tread) the books in 
school. 
4. Jack has a (red—tread) wagon. 
5. Betty has black (hare—hair). 
6. The (hare—hair) has long ears, 


&. 


Riddles sent in by 
Readers 


Riddles 
By Richard Strauss (8 years) 
Iowa City, lowa 
1. Why did the moron throw 
the clock out the window? 
2. Who is the strongest man 
in the world? 


&. 


Riddles 


By Sandra Downing (8 years) 
Barre, Vt. 


1. Why is a river rich? 

2. What keeps the moon in 
place? 

3. What man can raise things 
without lifting them? 


Puzzle 
By Anita Blackburn (11 years) 
Millers Creek, N.C. 
What is it that you can’t live 
without but never see? 


A Riddle 
By Theresa Joseph (8 years) 
Trinidad, B.W.I. 
What is the difference be- 


tween a cane field and a tailor? 
(Answers inside back cover) 
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A Lumpy Ride 


What is Mr. Monkey riding? Start at 


1 and connect the dots. You will see. 


By Naida Dickson 


67 65 


93° 

92 9 
[ 30 - -8 
Dickson 


56 5352 
57,5455, 60 49 
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A Nutty Trick 
By Laura Arlon 


Ask your friends if they can 
guess something that you have 
never seen, they have never seen, 
no one has ever seen, and after 
you show it to them, no one will 
ever see again. 

When they say that they can- 
not figure it out, take a peanut 
in the shell from your pocket; 
crack it open; show them the 
peanut inside, which you have 
never seen before, they have 
never seen before, no one has 
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ever seen before. Then, eat the 
peanut. Now, no one will ever 
see it again. 


What Shall I Put On 
Your Sandwich? 
By Rosalie W. Doss 


HIS is a good game to play 

at a picnic or party. The 
person who is “it” asks each 
player in turn, “What shall I 
put on your sandwich?” If the 
first player answers with peanut 
butter, the second player must 


then think of a sandwich in- 
gredient that starts with the 
last letter of the first player's 
word. Since the first player used 
peanut butter, the second player 
could use such ingredients as 
radishes, rhubarb, or raspber- 
ries. Many strange sandwich in- 
gredients will be thought up on 
the spur of the moment, and 
that is what makes the game 
lively and amusing. The player 
who fails to think of a word in 
the time it takes “it” to count 
to ten has to drop out of the 
game. This game is played until 
there are no more players. 
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Tuesday 


When I just whisper, 
“God is here,” 


All signs of trouble dis- 
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MONG the attractive com- 

memorative stamps issued 

by our Post Office Department 

during the past two years are 
three that honor schools. 

The first of these stamps, 
issued in 1954, portrays the li- 
brary building of the school of 
which Dwight D. Eisenhower 
was president before he became 
President of the United States: 
Columbia University in New 
York City. 

Columbia was chartered in 
1754 by George II of England 
as King’s College. During the 
Revolutionary War, the school 
was closed and its buildings 
were used as a hospital. In 1784 
the school was reopened under 
the name Columbia. The stamp 
commemorates the 200th an- 
niversary of the chartering of 
King’s College. 

At first the school was in 
downtown New York, but in 
1897 it was moved to the Morn- 
ingside Heights section of New 
York City. Columbia University 
now includes in its organiza- 
tion more than fifteen schools 
and colleges and has more than 
thirty thousand students a year. 

The library shown on the 
Columbia University stamp con- 
tains some two million books 
and many valuable collections 
of manuscripts and_ historical 
documents. 

The second stamp that we il- 
lustrate was issued in January 
of this year in honor of the 
150th anniversary of the Penn- 
sylvania Academy of Fine 
Arts. The design is taken from 
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EIRST OF THE LAND-GRANT COLLEGES 


STATE 
UNIWERSITY 


unitep stares postage OT 
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a painting by Charles Willson 


Peale, the famous American 
artist. Painted by the artist in 
his eighty-fifth year, it shows 
Peale himself standing at the 
entrance to the museum of art 
and natural history that he 
founded at his home in Phila- 
delphia in 1802. This remark- 
able painting shown on the 
stamp design is now owned by 
the Academy. 

Peale was one of our coun- 
trys most famous portrait 
painters. He painted fourteen 
portraits of George Washing- 
ton, five of which have been re- 
produced on United States 
stamps. Peale helped to estab- 
lish the Academy in 1805. 

The third stamp, issued Feb- 
ruary 12 of this year, com- 
memorates the centennial or 
100th anniversary of the oldest 
land-grant colleges in the 
United States, Michigan State 
College and Pennsylvania State 
University. 


The land-grant colleges are 
so named because the money to 
establish or maintain them 
came from the sale of public 
lands which were given to the 
various states by acts of Con- 
gress. The first land-grant act 
in 1862 provided for a college 
in each state for the benefit of 
“agriculture and the mechanic 
arts,” and such schools became 
known as A. and M. Colleges. 
There are now sixty-nine col- 
leges and universities in the 
United States, Alaska, Hawaii, 
and Puerto Rico that receive 
support under the various land- 
grant acts. 

Most of you will soon be 
starting to school again. We 
hope that each of you is plan- 
ning on and looking forward to 
attending high school and col- 
lege and acquiring a good edu- 
cation. The better education a 
person has, the better fitted he 
is to be a good citizen of his 
country. 
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THIS IS 


ALETA 


Designed by Kerry Routledge 
(11 years) 
Redrawn for reproduction by Dorothy Wagstaff 


If you are under 13 years of age you may submit your drawing of a doll and its wardrobe. : 
You will enjoy coloring this doll and her clothes. 
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Helpers 
By Nona Keen Duffy 


When my daddy works, 
I work, too; 

We work and work 

Till we both are through. 


When he plows the corn, 
I plant the seeds 

Or rake the clods 
Or pull up weeds. 


When he works on the car, 
I hold things 

And learn about bolts 
And nuts and rings. 


When my daddy works, 
I work, too; 

And so does my sister 
Cynthia Sue! 


Answers to Puzzles 


Words that Fit toa T 


1. Winter. 2. Ostrich. 3. Rattler. 
4. Castle. 5. Center. 6. City. 
7. Feathers. 8. Match. 9. South. 
10. Stream. 11. Watch. 12. Fifty. 


Do You Know Your Words? 


1. Mail. 2. Male. 3. Read. 4. Red. 
5. Hair 6. Hare. 


Riddles 
1. Because he wanted to see 
time fly. 2. A policeman, because 


he can hold up cars with one 
hand. 


Riddles 


1. Because it has two banks. 
2. Its beams. 3. A farmer. 


Puzzle 
Air. 
A Riddle 


The cane field is fit to cut, and 
the tailor cuts to fit. 


Teen-agers all enjoy You magazine because it 
is so interesting to read. It contains fascinating 
articles and stories from which you can get helpful 
suggestions for solving your teen-age problems. 
Thus, when you read You, you can enjoy delight- 
ful entertainment at the same time you are learn- 
ing things that will help you at school, at home, 
and in everything you do. 

For instance, the August You includes: 

“Let’s Get Acquainted,” by Helen L. Renshaw. 
This is an article on how you can get along better 
with your parents by learning to understand their 
viewpoint. The article includes a fifteen-question 
quiz that will indicate how you rate on this im- 
portant subject. 

“Beauty Immortal,” by Kerry Wood. This story 
tells about Val Beatty, a gardener, who has been 
cursing a rich man named Mr. Harding for six 
years because Mr. Harding had the trees cut on a 
piece of woodland Val had loved. When Val hears 
that Mr. Harding is ill, he goes back to look at the 
piece of woodland and discovers something that 
teaches him a great lesson. 

“Secret of the Ages,” by Ruth W. Mathis. This 
article in the form of a letter tells how Ruth went 
on a tour of the Grand Canyon and learned some- 
thing very important about fear, and how any 
kind of fear can be conquered. 

Of course, the August You (and every other 
issue of You!) contains many more articles and 
stories, poetry, and lots of special features. If you 
are a teen-ager you are sure to like it, and it is 
priced at only $1 a year. 
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‘BUT 
BIRTHDAY 
JUST 
THE 


BEGINNING!” 


says Arthur, the office mouse, who is in charge 
of welcoming all readers, new and old, to 
the Myrtle Fillmore-WEE WISDOM combined 
birthday party. We are celebrating with this 
big special number. 


Yes, this happy occasion marks the start of a 
whole wonderful year of reading stories of real boys 

and girls . . . meeting new friends in the Good 

Word Booster Club . . . learning how to make and do new 
things in this magazine just for boys and girls 4 to 12. 


So why not make this birthday issue the beginning of a 

‘year of fun and entertainment by sending a year 

of WEE WISDOM to some friend or classmate who 
never has had a “magazine of his very own.” 


$2 FOR 12 ISSUES 


Do so today, and your friend’s subscription will begin with 
the Birthday number. 
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